CHAPTER THIRTEEN

Democracy in England

DEMOCRACY, in its triumphant and self-confident form, came to
the world from the United States, in association with the doctrine
of the Rights of Man. In England, the first thorough-going
democratic movement, that of the Chartists, took its philosophy
in the main from America, but it failed, and was succeeded,
after an interval, by a new demand for popular representation,
led first by Bright, the friend of Cobden, and later by Gladstone,
who, during the Parliament of 1841-46, had become Cobden's
disciple. The inspiration of this later successful movement was
derived from the Philosophical Radicals, one of whose most
important effects on British politics was the character which,
except during the Chartist interlude, they gave to democratic
theory.
Democratic sentiment, as it existed in England, was different,
in various important respects, from the democratic sentiment of
America and the Continent, which will be considered in later
chapters. One very important difference was that, in England,
advocates of democracy appealed to history and tradition. Repre-
sentative institutions, which are an important element in modern
democracy, had existed uninterruptedly since the thirteenth cen-
tury; no doubt the House of Commons had not at any time
represented the people, but it had represented classes other
than the aristocracy, and, in the seventeenth century, these
classes had used it in a vigorous and successful contest for their
rights. Speaking of John Bright, who won the vote for working
men in 1867, Lord Morley says: *A political leader does well
to strive to keep our democracy historic. John Bright would
have been a worthy comrade of John Hampden, John Selden,
and John Pym. He had the very spirit of the Puritan leaders.*
John Bright himself, as a Quaker, with the tradition of persecu-
tion under the Stuarts, was thoroughly conscious of his con-
tinuity with the age of CromwelL
The desire to represent reform as a return to the purer